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THE PENNELL MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 


The private view of the special memorial 
exhibition of the work of the late Joseph 
Pennell was held on Monday, November 8, 
when 2,079 much interested visitors so filled 
the galleries that it was impossible for any 
but the most intrepid to see the prints and 
drawings on the walls. The visitors were 
especially interested in the group of Vene- 
tian pastels by Mr. Pennell, none of which 
had hitherto been exhibited and which 
came to most of those who saw them with a 
pleasant shock of surprise. 

Several floor cases in the exhibition gal- 
leries have been filled with memorabilia of 
Mr. Pennell: portraits, letters, and a selec- 
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tion from his tools, as well as several of his 
copper plates in various stages of progress, 
His press has been set up in the middle of 
the gallery containing his etchings. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN 
JANUARY AND MARCH 


On Saturday evenings, January 8, 15, 22, 
and 29, and March 5, 12, 19, and 26, at 
8 o'clock, free symphony concerts con- 
ducted by David Mannes will be given at 
the Museum. During these days the build- 
ing will be open from 10 a.m. to 10:45 p.m,, 
and the restaurant from 12 m. to 8 p.m. 

\t 5.15 on each of these Saturday after- 
noons Thomas Whitney Surette will talk 
on the program of the evening concert. 

[he concerts will not be broadcast. 


SWEDISH CONTEMPORARY 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


A list of the material to be included in 
the coming Exhibition of Swedish Contem- 
porary Decorative Arts has not been re- 
ceived in time to permit us to carry out our 
promise to give in this number of the 
BuLLETIN further details concerning the 
exhibition. [It will be fully described, how- 
ever, in the January BULLETIN. The ex- 
hibition opens with a private view for 
Members of the Museum on January 17 
and continues through February 27 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 
TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


[he numerous efforts to define art are 
matched by those of the optimists who seek 
to describe originality. It were as easy to 
define electricity. But the effects of all 
three register plainly upon the film of daily 
life;and this being material, we may analyze 
it and find reasons for its reactions. For a 
number of years—this is the tenth—the 
Museum has sought to do its share toward 
establishing the claims of originality, along 
one line at least, in its exhibitions of indus- 
trial art. By assembling and displaying in 
association the work of a score and more o! 
industries actively engaged in bringing art 
into the home along the regular avenues and 
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crossways of commerce, the Museum has 
been able to offer something of a general 
view of American design. It was always 
a dated statement, and now we can look 
through the photographs taken in 1918, let 
us say, and, comparing what is shown there 
with the collection at present in the Gallery 
of Special Exhibitions, arrive at an opinion 
as to trends of design, momentary fads of 
the buying public, progressive skill in 
manufacture, comparative selling value of 
design then and now. Above all, we may 
note—and not too often do we find it 
that progress in design which is the real 
basis of any advance in art, namely, a sane 
differentiation from past forms without 
blind reaching into nebulous regions where 
imagination undoubtedly is powerful, but 
where its concepts have only begun to shape 
themselves to mundane needs. 

There are those who seek progress only 
in cutting adrift from a friendly shore. 
Putting out for strange harbors they enjoy 
the opportunity and zest of adventure, but 
with it must face the danger of unknown 
waters. Without such argonauts the world 
of design would remain small indeed. But 
the strange growths and fauna which they 
bring back from these voyages have diffi- 
culty in meeting the conditions of estab- 
lished conventions, however tainted by the 
conservatism which civilization seems to 
require. In the field of manufacture, of 
commerce and trade, of factory and depart- 
ment store, of loom and counter, conven- 
tion will always rule. Large bodies move 
slowly, large investments and accepted 
equipment are not lightly turned to untried 
ways, however plausible or alluring. There 
are quicksands enough on the tortuous road 
toward good design; the new way must be 
tested slowly. 

So the argonaut must cling to his cour- 
age. Discovery has always been followed 
by trade and in the wake of trade comes 
art. We hold no brief for the adventurer, 
nor yet for the book-bound or shop-bound 
conservative. But fact it is that the index 
or average of progress—if there can be an 
average in such things—will be found 
nearer the larger number, and the average 
of progress in design will be nearer the type 
of thing used and paid for by the mass. We 
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have the figure, it would seem, of the animal 
built for speed chafing at a burden the 
more annoying not because of its great 
weight, but because of its presence. 

Originality, we may say, is really a slow 
differentiation in terms of changing time’s 
demands, material and spiritual; and 
progress, ‘‘Man’s distinctive mark alone,” 
must be like the caravan’s speed, gauged 
by the slower camels. But as nothing 
worth while can succeed without enthusi- 
asm, so in our artistic progress we count 
upon the enthusiasts to make the plunge. 
They are the leaders, they give the key. 

rhey do not always choose the right road, 
nor vet a smooth one; certainly they often 
strike a note which is stranger to the key- 
board. Often, again, they are noisy mal- 
contents with an uncanny knack of appeal- 
ing to those shallow likings which too many 
of us regard as world-moving principles. 
But if they are serious, they are bound to 
represent that sincere striving without 
which design in the arts is a stalemate. 

These enthusiasts are not all among the 
political orators and editors of smart week- 
lies. Humbly disguised as manufacturers 
and designers we find them in clattering 
mills and pounding foundries. Modestly 
they assure you there of their convictions 
and in the losses they take you see the 
proof of their enthusiasm. 

In this, the Tenth Annual Exhibition of 
American Industrial Art, we bring the 
record to date. As time goes on the con- 
ditions controlling this annual series have 
changed to meet current requirements. The 
Museum set out first to demonstrate the 
practical value of the collections in current 
design and manufacture. For this purpose 
and in exemplification of its regular service 
for designers and manufacturers as many 
as a thousand representative objects from 
many fields were brought together in one 
vear. It was an excellent object lesson and 
an effective argument in favor of the lab- 
oratory use of Museum material. 

Seeking new ways of meeting halfway the 
growing public interest in the art industries, 
the purpose of the exhibition was broad- 
ened and objects were admitted which were 
not necessarily the result of Museum study. 
At the same time certain important require- 
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ments were added, namely, that all objects 
shown be designed and made in the United 
States, and that they be shown by the 
manufacturer or designer directly re- 
sponsible for the creation of the design. 

In this year’s exhibition the same con- 
ditions hold. We have thus a collection 
of representative American industrial art. 
Admittedly it is not a complete showing; 
the lack of gallery space precludes that and 
is responsible for the small number of 
exhibitors whose product can be shown. 
There are many more whose work might 
be included and it is hoped that time will 
remedy our present deficiency in that re- 
spect. Yet the material that can be shown 
in this limited space offers a fair index of 
the present status of design in American 
industrial art. Copies of existing pieces 
have not been included here. In every ex- 
hibited object originality, in greater or less 
degree, is at work. The extent of its activ- 
ity as an agent in the material is measured 
by the type of market demand—your de- 
mand and mine as consumers—to which a 
given design responds. And we may rest 
assured that the demand existed before that 
design was put in work. 

Again, our collection is representative 
because it is saleable. While exhibits are 
not required to be the regular stock of a 
firm, they do indicate the maximum ability 
in design and technical skill that any given 
firm would put into its stock items under 
ideal conditions of market demand. Said 
in other words: market demand is an ac- 
curate gauge of general public appreciation 
of design. Analyze a certain section of that 
demand and you will soon discover why 
certain types of design do not seem to ad- 
vance or why the work of this or that 
artist fails of recognition. 

For our purposes a general exhibition of 
material made only in largest volume 
would prove no more than an exhibition 
of craftsman’s work. The first strikes the 
“intellectual pyramid” at too low a level, 
the second represents too small a distri- 
bution. A more reliable index is found in 
types of design represented by a more or 
less limited distribution, responding to a 
higher degree of discrimination on the part 
of the purchaser and embodying accord- 


ingly a stronger concentration of ability in 
design and a greater fertility of imagination 
on the part of the maker. This level of 
demand and this kind of approach to design 
are typified by the workshops, factories, 
mills, and plants whose product is shown 
here. 

As has been said by some, there are here 
lights and cross-lights, the beam of one 
enhanced by the interference of the other. 
Just there lies the point of greatest interest. 
We should not expect to find in these things 
any degree of finality. These are sounds 
whose vibrations will long continue, some 
of them until a future day when history, 
as though with some newfangled instru- 
ment, tests the sounds of ten centuries and 
makes note only of those vibrations which 
have had a creative momentum that car- 
ried them indefinitely. Surely we are not 
in a position to judge, for we are in the 
midst of it. A freight train makes a 
deafening din near at hand, but from afar 
it causes the rails to sing. 

In this exhibition, then, the present is at 
work, the present which you and I have 
helped these manufacturers and designers 
to shape for us. Their hands are guided by 
our purchases and rejections. The Mu- 
seum does not seek to be final arbiter of 
the productions of living men, but it believes 
in their sincerity and in the purpose which, 
with them, it strives to serve. 

This exhibition is not given as a charge to 
the jury; it is the evidence in the case, 
and only time may write the brief. 

RicHarD F. Bacu. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GALLERIES OF PAINTINGS 


The five galleries formerly housing the 
Altman Collection have now become six, 
by reason of the division of the first long 
gallery. These have been decorated in 
cool monastic grays on which the early 
Italian paintings and the Northern primi- 
tives show up with new brilliance. The 
paintings have for the most part been hung 
in a single line separated by wide spaces, 
offering thus improved opportunity for 
study (see illustrations on page 299). 

The visitor will see also some unfamiliar 
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pictures among old friends. In the first 
room of Northern paintings is the Flemish 
polyptych of the Life of Saint Godeliéve, 
which has not recently been shown; in it 
the impassive saint is taken from her girl- 
hood and marriage through her deeds of 
charity to her untimely death by strangling 
and drowning. Here is also the tragic 
Mourning over the Dead Christ by the 
Master of the Virgin among Virgins. In 
the next room (Gallery 37) the recently 


among sand color and gray. Gallery 33 
at present contains only loans which will 
be withdrawn by their owners about the 
first of the year. In their place will come 
other temporary exhibitions, either loans or 
a selection of Italian drawings from the 
Museum’s collection. 

In Gallery 30, the large gallery, there are 
several pictures which were acquired some 
years ago, though at the time there was no 
space to hang them; they include a Battle 
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GALLERY 30. 


acquired panel by the Master of the Holy 
Kinship is shown on a pedestal in the 
middle of the room, and on the farther wall 
a Swiss painting of the Conversion of Saint 
Paul, which has not been exhibited before. 
The corner room (Gallery 36) contains the 
Dreicer Collection, which includes Gothic 
sculpture and tapestry as well as Northern 
and Italian paintings. The sixth room (Gal- 
lery 35) has the fresco of Saint Christopher 
set into the wall between the glass doors of 
the Pierpont Morgan Wing. 

From here we continue into the former 
paintings galleries, also redecorated and en- 
larged by closing some doorways and com- 
bining two galleries into one. Here the 


walls are warmer, rooms in green and red 
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ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


Scene and a Self-Portrait’ by Salvator 
Rosa and the Passing of Joseph by Guido 
Reni. 

At right angles to Gallery 30 are two 
small rooms, formerly the Gold Room. 
In recent years this room has looked so for- 
bidding with half-empty, old-fashioned, 
black cases, left behind as each department 
has withdrawn its choice objects to spe- 
cially guarded rooms in the newer wings, 
that many casual visitors have been un- 
aware of the charming ceiling panels of the 
Pinturicchio Room at the far end. Now 
these rooms contain the collection of 
miniatures and selected drawings. The 
Tiepolo ceiling panel, The Glorification of 
Francesco Barbaro, has been moved from 
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the Morgan Wing and placed in the ceiling 
of the first of these rooms. 

Beyond the large gallery the Spanish 
paintings gain a new impressiveness against 
the red walls of Gallery 29. A Zurbaran, The 
Young Virgin, hangs here as a recent loan. 

The next gallery is devoted to Bruegel and 
Rubens; the corner room combines the 
Dutch and Flemish schools; and Gallery 
26 holds the best of our Dutch pictures out- 
side of the Altman Collection. This com- 
pletes the changes on which the department 
has been working all summer. 

JosepHINE M. LANsING. 


CLASSICAL CASTS 


Our classical casts—withdrawn from 
exhibition since March, 1924—are at last 
accessible to the public once more. At 
least, this is true of those of the earlier 
periods, from the archaic to the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., which are shown in their new 
quarters in Galleries B 34-38, and of the 
Edward D. Adams Collection of Hercu- 
laneum bronzes exhibited in Gallery B 309. 
It is hoped to open the rooms containing the 
casts of later periods, B 40-43, in the near 
future. 

The period of waiting for the reappear- 
ance of these casts has been long and trying. 
Our excuse is that the work on Wing K had 
to take precedence. But at least the delay 
has taught us the value of our casts; during 
their absence inquiries for them have been 
so constant and so insistent from all classes 
of the community that we now know once 
for all how popular they are. Indeed a 
collection of casts must always form a 
necessary accompaniment to any original 
material we may possess. For how can we 
hope adequately to appreciate Greek and 
Roman sculpture by the handful of original 
examples we happen to have or may be 
fortunate enough to acquire, when the 
great majority of Greek masterpieces will 
never be within our reach? Necessarily 
any proper realization of Greek artistic 
achievement can only be based on repro- 
ductions of these masterpieces. Of course 
a plaster cast has not the quality of a marble 


or bronze work; and from that point of view 
it can never rival the humblest original. 
But a three-dimensional plaster copy can 
accurately convey the form of a fine original 
as no two-dimensional photograph ever 
can; and in that way it is indispensable. 

Our new display is not a mere repetition 
of the old arrangement. The casts have 
been grouped in a more strictly chronologi- 
cal manner than was possible before. We 
have tried to bring the collection up to date 
by the acquisition of important new ma- 
terial, including a number of colored casts 
(the Athenian Maidens, the new statue 
bases, some early water-spouts, etc.) by 
which the significant rdle of color in Greek 
sculpture may be realized. We have re- 
moved a few misleading restorations where 
such withdrawal did not render the cast 
unsightly; for instance, the arms of the 
Lateran Marsyas and the fourth-century 
head of the Naples Aristogeiton (which we 
have replaced by the bearded head recently 
found in the Vatican Magazzini). More- 
over, so that each individual piece might 
be enjoyed, an effort has been made not to 
crowd the rooms unduly. This work of 
selection was particularly difficult; for each 
piece has of course its own attraction and 
value. On the whole we have given the 
preference to casts of original Greek works 
as against those of Roman copies, especially 
in the later periods; though when these 
copies were of famous originals they were 
naturally included. When there were sev- 
eral replicas of one original only the best 
was chosen. It is planned to make the 
material not on exhibition easily accessible 
to students. Eventually we may hope to 
have larger quarters for a more representa- 
tive display. 

The numbers of the casts are unchanged 
and refer to the old catalogue of casts,' so 
that this book can still serve as a guide 
to the material both on and off exhibition, 
except of course to the newly acquired 
pieces. Any changes in ascription will be 
noted on the labels. 

GiseELA M. A. RICHTER. 

\First edition published in 1908; second 
edition with supplement, 1910. 
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THE BARBERINI ARMOR 


' At an auction at Loudoun Castle, Ayr- 
shire, was sold in 1921 a “‘rare sixteenth 
century demi suit of gold damascened ar- 
mour with visored head piece.”” This, after 
passing through several hands, has been 
purchased by the Museum! and is here illus- 
trated in figure 2. The brief description of 
the armor of the Loudoun sale gives hardly 
a symptom of its interest, both historical 
and artistic. It is richly engraved, gilded, 
sculptured, tooled, decorated with studs of 
silver, and at numerous points it bears the 
blazon of bees? of the Barberini of Rome. 

While on sale in London, this armor was 
made the subject of a special and carefully 
documented memoir® which compared it 
with similar harnesses, and discussed criti- 
cally for whom, by whom, and when it was 
made. This memoir considers a score or 
more suits, or fragments of suits, mainly 
Savoyard or Spanish, which the author, Mr. 
Beard, compares with the present speci- 
men—some of which seem not to concern us 
closely. For in all there are but three suits 
of armor, so far as our records go, which 
bear close “kinship” to our present speci- 
men: (1) A child’s suit of armor in the Lif- 
rustkammaren, Stockholm, which is almost 
aminiature of the Barberini suit. Of this 
suit, made for a child of five or six years old, 
the place of origin is unknown; it is said to 
have been made for Charles XI about 1660, 
but dates, we believe, 1635 or thereabouts. 
(2) A very remarkable complete armor 
which is now in the armory of the Knights 
of Malta at La Valetta, and belonged to 
the Grand Master Alof de Wignacourt 
(1601-1620). (3) The suit of Milanese 
armor now in the Real Armeria (A 422), 
Madrid, made for Philip 1V (before 1634) 
as a gift from his brother Don Fernando, 
Cardinal Infante. 

Comparison of the present specimen with 
the Madrid suit shows close resemblance, 

‘This armor is shown in the Room of Recent 


Accessions during this month and will later be ex- 
hibited in the Hall of Armor (H 9). 

*Two shields in this design bear the bees in an 
arrangement of three, and forty-five show the 
bees singly. 

*Charles Relly Beard, The Barberini Armour, 
1924.37 pp.2 pls. Toulmin, Blackburn, London. 
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and since the origin of the latter is definitely 
known, there can be no question that the 
Barberini armor is Italian. So similar, in- 
deed, are these suits in proportions, charac- 
ter of plates, details of structure, that it is 
fair to conclude that our armor was made 
about the same period. If anything, the 
Barberini suit may be slightly later (prob- 
ably 1635) on account of the greater num- 
ber of plates present in the cuisse whose 
uppermost plate is sharply ridged, and 
on account of the deep bipartite garde- 
reins. 

As an object of art the present armor is 
noteworthy, especially when we consider 
that it dates from a period when armor was 
already decadent. It was made by a master 
and enriched with bands of engraving in 
fine foliated design elaborately carried out. 
This can well be seen in the present illus- 
tration and in the accompanying detail 
(fig. 1), which shows as well the arms of the 
Barberini. 

A brief note as to the pedigree of the 
present object. It is known that in the 
nineteenth century, when in the hands of 
Henry, fourth Marquess of Hastings and 
ninth Earl of Loudoun, the armor was lent 
(1857) to the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition, and that it was later on loan in 
the Museum of Derby. In tracing it fur- 
ther, one enters a zone of uncertainty. In 
any event, if one begins at the other end of 
the line, he will find that a harness rivaling 
in quality that of the King of Spain, and 
bearing at numerous points the Barberini 
arms, could have belonged only to Carlo 
Barberini (71630), or to his nephew, Taddeo 
(t1647). The other Barberini of the period 
were conspicuous churchmen, and if the 
armor had been made for them—and 
churchmen sometimes wore armor—the 
blazon would, following the fashion of the 
day, have been surmounted by a cardinal’s 
hat. So far as Carlo Barberini is concerned, 
we know that he was lavishly “nepotized”’ 
by the younger brother, Urban VIII, and 
given high military honors; at the time of 
his death he was General of the Church, 
and may well have worn an armor of this 
rich type, although we learn that he was 
diplomat rather than soldier—in fact, “‘he 
made no undue display of power.’’ More 


) 
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probable it is, therefore, that Taddeo, who 
succeeded to his uncle’s military title in 
1630, would have been our safer claimant, 
for his glories, such as they were, were 
military. He was, it is known, head and 
front of Urban’s effort to develop a tempo- 





FIG. I. DETAIL OF BACK- 
PLATE OF BARBERINI ARMOR 


ral kingdom; and the pope thrust upon him 
grave military responsibilities. As General 
of the Church, he occupied Urbino in 1631 
on the death of Francesco Maria II della 
Rovere; he became Prefect of Rome, 
Governor of the Borgo, Commander of the 
Fortress of St. Angelo, and devoted his 
energies to the fortification of Rome and 
the formation of a great arsenal. He it 
was, too, who in 1642 lost the campaign 
against the Farnese, to the undoing of his 
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family fortunes, he himself taking refuge 
in France, where he died. One is tempted 
to speculate, with Mr. Beard, whether the 
armor was taken to France by the exile, 
thence to find its way to England, or 
whether it may not have been left in Rome, 
presently to find its way to London as part 
of the collection of Charles |. The latter 
mode of entry is certainly the more prob- 
able, since the Martyr King had in those 
days a purchasing agent in Rome, who 
gathered for him “pictures, statues, and 
curiosities,” and since it is definitely known 
that his agent, a certain Gregorio Panzani, 
was recommended to Charles by no less a 
person than Francesco Barberini, who was 
then “Protector of the English in Rome” 
and who strove earnestly to bring England 
into the Apostolic Church. So it is easy 
to surmise that a fine Barberini armor may 
well have been included in a shipment of 
objects intended to please the English king. 
In support of this surmise appears a record 
of a sale from King Charles’s estate (1649- 
52) which might concern the present speci- 
men, in which is mentioned a trunk con- 
taining ‘“‘an armour for ye whole body being 
partly gilt.” 

Following the pedigree of our armor into 
clearer light, we conclude from an early 
written label which until recently was 
attached to the corselet (inside), that the 
suit was owned at one time by the Duke of 
Ormonde. This, according to Mr. Beard, 
was “presumably [judging apparently 
from the age of the label] James Butler, the 
Second Duke, 1665-1745,” who may have 
had it from his father, Thomas Butler, Earl 
of Ossory (1634-1680), whose interests were 
history, romance, and the “hazards of the 
tilt-yard,” who would certainly have laid 
store by such an object, especially if it had 
been associated with the martyred king. 

As to the artist who produced the Bar- 
berini armor: Mr. Beard suggests the 
name of Orazio Calino of Brescia, armorer 
of the house of Savoy, who was active at 
that period. But this, as the author states, 
is purely conjectural, for there exists no 
proof as to the definite type of armor which 
Calino produced. But assuming that Cali- 
no produced the harnesses shallow-etched 
with damask-like designs, often with the 
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knot of Savoy as a motif, a much commoner 
type, by the way, than Mr. Beard indicates, 
he certainly was not the artist who produced 
the Barberini suit. We do know, on the 
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STAMP 


ARRETINE 
WINGED GENIUS 


FIG, I. 


other hand, that Don Fernando’s armor was 
Milanese. But of what master, who can say: 
By the year 1630, even in Milan, armor was 





FIG. 2, ARRETINE STAMP. NEREID 

rapidly becoming “‘uniform of war,” rather 
than work of art;and master-armorers faded 
from sight. None the less it is quite pos- 
sible that the Spanish archives concerning 
the armor of Philip IV may give the name 


of the armorer from whom it was purchased. 


> 
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\nd if he can thus be identified, this ar- 
morer will probably turn out to be the same 
one who at a slightly later date fashioned 
the Barberini suit. BASHFORD DEAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCESSIONS 
IN THE CLASSICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


We have placed in the Room of Recent 
Accessions a number of miscellaneous ob- 
jects recently acquired by the Classical 
Department, which are herewith briefly de- 
scribed. They consist of terracottas, glass 
vases, jewelry, gems, and an ivory piece, all 
of exceptional quality and interest. 

rhe terracottas are varied in character, 
illustrating the many different uses of this 
material in ancient times. Foremost in 
artistic value are three stamps from Arezzo 
employed in the manufacture of the famous 
Arretine moulds of the first century. All 
are decorated in low relief with familiar 
subjects—a Nereid riding a sea-horse (fig. 
2), a satyr playing the double flutes and 
beating time with his foot on a scabellum, 
and a winged genius also playing the double 
flutes (fig. 1). The Nereid and the satyr 
actually occur on two moulds in our collec- 
tion (acc. nos. 19.192.20 and 23.108), and 
the winged genius on a fragment of sucha 
mould; an entire mould with this figure is 
in the Boston Museum.! These moulds all 
bear the signatures of Perennius, the best 
known of the Arretine potters. In the mould 
with the satyr his name is associated with 
that of Cerdo, evidently one of his work- 
men; in the other two, with that of Tigranus, 
perhaps another name of Perennius. We 
can appreciate the high quality of this work- 
shop by the extraordinary delicacy of the 
figures on our stamps. With such an out- 
put it is small wonder that the potters of 
the little hill-town of Arezzo built up such 
a flourishing industry and exported their 
wares all over the Roman Empire, including 
even Greece, the ancient home of pottery. 
Recent excavations in Corinth, for instance, 
have brought to light numerous fragments 
of Arretine vases with signatures also of 

'Cf. Chase’s Catalogue of Arretine Pottery, No 
26; there is a slight variation in the position of the 
legs; cf. also No. 3. 
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Perennius, together with inferior local imi- 
tations. 
are common, only a few of the stamps 

which represent the original products of the 
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Though remains of the ware itself 


ART 


Terracotta’ was extensively used in 
ancient architecture for roofs of buildings, 
especially in Italy where marble was not 
abundant and in Greece before the general 





FIG. 3. 


ROMAN 


MURAL RELIEF 


PELOPS AND HIPPODAMEIA (7) 


reCE 


FIG, 4. 
OINOMAOS AND MYRTILOs (?) 


There are 
some in the British Museum, in Arezzo, in 
Florence, and in James Loeb’s collection 
near Munich. We are fortunate in being 
able to add these three examples to the two 
we already possess.” 


artists—have been preserved. 





ROMAN 


MURAL RELIEI 


adoption of marble. Thus, many of the 

early temples on the Akropolis had painted 

terracotta rather than marble revetments. 

We have acquired from an old French col- 

lection a number of such early pieces, all 
2See Eighth Room, Case K. 
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antefixes from ridge-poles, said to have 
come from the Akropolis, presumably from 
pre-Parthenon temples of the sixth century. 
Some have their palmette designs painted 
in black and red fairly well preserved; 








FIG. 5. ROMAN MURAL RELIE! 
THESEUS AND ARIADNE 


others show scroll and palmette patterns in 
relief. Their original setting gives them a 
peculiar interest. 

Three Roman mural reliefs (figs. 3-5) 
are exceptionally fine examples, dating from 





FIG. 0. IVORY FOOT FROM A STATUE 
ROMAN PERIOD 


the time of Augustus when the best work 
of this kind was produced. Such reliefs 
were used to decorate both the outside and 
the inside of buildings, a number of plaques 
generally of the same design being used in 
continuous rows. Originally they were 
gaily painted, but the color has now mostly 
disappeared; as also on our new specimens. 
The subjects on these are taken from Greek 


mythology. Two are chariot scenes gener- 
ally interpreted as Pelops and Hippoda- 
meia, and Oinomaos and Myrtilos; and one 
probably represents a farewell scene be- 
tween Theseus and Ariadne.* They are 
the finest and most complete specimens of 
these subjects so far known. The render- 
ing of the galloping horses and the flying 
draperies in the chariot scenes is particu- 
larly fine. The style is comparable to that 
on the contemporary Neo-Attic reliefs; 
that is, we find the same close adherence to 





FIG. 7. TANAGRA 


STATUETTI 


Greek prototypes, rendered in a finished, 
classicist manner. The decorative borders 
above and below the figured scenes include 
the familiar palmette and egg-and-dart 
motives as well as the rarer pattern of 
shields and helmets. Some of the holes 
used for attachment still have their original 
iron nails. 

A few “Tanagra”’ statuettes are charm- 
ing additions to our already rich collection. 
They represent a boy seated on a rock, a 
draped woman standing (discolored by fire), 
a youth in a leisurely attitude, and a girl 
walking (fig. 7); the last is a particularly 
attractive piece. Several headsfrom Taren- 
tum show a variety of types. 


3Cf.H. von Rohden, Architektonische R6mische 
Tonreliefs, text to pls. XXIII; XXIV,-1;.CX, 1. 
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r= Our collection of Roman glass is now so 
la- large that we seldom buy new examples; 
ne but there are still a few rare techniques 
e- which we have not adequately represented, 
re such as the painted and gilt varieties which 
of appear first in Egypt in Hellenistic times. 
-T- Two newly acquired pieces are good ex- 
ng amples of these techniques and finely pre- 
u- served. One is a little beaker with a garland 
at of green laurel leaves and yellow berries (fig. 
is; 10; height, 34°, inches [8.5 cm.]); the other 
to a bowl with a gilt wreath (fig. 9; height, 
, 2; inches [6.5 cm.]). Both are said to 
have come from Olbia in South Russia. A 
third new acquisition is a magnificent 
| 
| 
FIG. 8. ONYX GLASS JAR 
covered jar of onyx glass in purple and 
white (fig. 8; height, 7 inches [20 cm.]), 
d, one of the largest pieces in this technique 
rs known. The iridescence of its surface adds 
le greatly to the attraction of the whole. The 
rt jar is said to come from Syria. 
of Work in gold became a fine art with the 
eS Greeks and the Etruscans; for they com- 
al bined beautiful design with an amazing 
refinement of execution. Several newly 
1- acquired pieces are remarkable achieve- 
n. ments in the delicacy of their filigree and 
a granulated work. They need indeed de- 
), tailed study to be properly appreciated. 
rl For instance, a gold spiral of three turns is 
y decorated with a zigzag pattern in filigree 
- hardly visible to the naked eye. It prob- 
ably served as an earring or hair-binder and 
re is an Early Italian product of the seventh 
I. or sixth century B.c. Two earrings from 
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Tarentum (fig. 11) consist of disks from 
which hang inverted pyramids, the junc- 
ture masked by a single rosette; the disk 
has a raised border covered with a beaded 





GLASS BOWL WITH GILT 


WREATH 


FIG. O. 


1 


wire and its surface is decorated with a 
modeled lion’s head surrounded by a band 
of spirals in beaded filigree; while the three 
faces of the pyramid have palmettes in 
similar beaded filigree and are edged with 
beaded wires and guilloche and leaf pat- 
terns; touches of color are introduced here 
and there by the addition of blue enamel of 





FIG. 10. GLASS BEAKER 
WITH PAINTED GARLAND 
which numerous traces have remained. 


What skill and devotion are implied in the 
exquisite finish of every detail, and what a 
source of pleasure these trinkets must have 
been to the fortunate Tarentine lady who 
wore them in the fourth century B.c.! 


Similar filigree work appears on three ear- 
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rings of the fifth to fourth century modeled 
in the form of doves; and on a fifth-century 
Italian fibula with a bow of the ‘‘leech”’ 
type and a sheath ending in a globe. A 
necklace composed of a plaited ribbon with 
“spear-head”’ pendants is a characteristic 
Greek product of the fourth century B.c. 
(n attractive little reel is ornamented with 
a Nereid riding on a dolphin in repoussé 





FIG. Il. EARRING 
GREEK, IV~—IIl 
CENTURY B.C. 


relief; such reels have been found in tombs 
of women of the fifth to fourth century 
B.c. and probably served as bobbins for 
winding thread. 

In addition to this fine jewelry we have 
acquired thirteen engraved gems mostly 
of the best Greek period. They come from 
the Wyndham Cook Collection and all ex- 
cept two are well-known, published pieces. 
Iwo are Graeco-Persian stones of about 400 
B.c. representing a Persian lady and a Per- 
sian warrior respectively.‘ A large chalce- 
dony of the fourth century B.c. has an en- 
graving of a zebu bull, ‘‘the oldest represen- 
tation of the zebu in Greek art.’® Four 
scarabs with representations of a stooping 

4Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pls. XI, 6 and 


14. 
’Furtwangler, op. cit., pl. XII, 6. 


warrior,a Herakles,a wild sow, and a sphinx 
show the refinement and grace of archaic 
Greek and Etruscan work; particularly at- 
tractive is the Herakles swinging his club 
and holding a lion by the tail.6 A Greek 
silver ring of the fifth to fourth century has 
a spirited engraving of amaenad. A three- 


sided steatite has primitive pictograms of 


the Early to Middle Minoan period. The 
rest are Graeco-Roman pieces: a beryl dec- 
orated with what appears to be a portrait of 
Julia Domna, the beautiful wifeof Septimius 
Severus’; a garnet mounted in a gold ring 
with the head of Pheidias’ Athena Parthe- 
nos*;a red jasper with a light sard layer 
in which is cut a richly ornamented Corin- 
thian helmet’; and a splendid large cameo 
with two maenads and a satyr mounted in 
a French enameled gold frame of the seven- 
teenth century.!° 

Few sculptural pieces in ivory have been 
preserved, though descriptions of chrysele- 
phantine and other composite statues teach 
us that it was once a favorite material. A 
right foot wearing a sandal (fig. 6; length, 
5 inches [14.3 cm.]) is a Roman piece of 
this kind originally attached to the rest of 
the statue by two dowels of which the holes 
can still be seen. Even by itself it is a little 
work of art, for it is beautifully modeled 
and some of the straps of the sandals have 
exquisite decorations on them—floral pat- 
terns and a personification of the river Nile 
sitting by a sphinx and holding his reed and 
cornucopia (symbols of fertility) while two 
infant boys hover over him with a wreath. 
Similar representations occur on Roman 
coins of Alexandria. The deification of the 
river Nile by the Romans was of course a 
natural proceeding after Egypt became a 
Roman province. 

GiseLaA M. A. RICHTER. 


6Furtwangler, op. cit., pls. XX, 6; VII, 54; 
LXIII, 6; Burlington Fine Arts Catalogue, 1904, 
pl. CX, M 120 

7Furtwangler, op. cit., pl. XLVIII, 13. 

8Furtwangler, op. cit., pl. XXXVIII, 39 

®Furtwangler, op. cit., pl. XXIX, 81 

'0Furtwangler, op. cit., pl. LXV, 46 
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THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The Museum offers to its visitors numer- 
ous galleries devoted to the decorative arts 
of the eighteenth century and earlier peri- 
ods. There is also a room for contempo- 
rary work in this field. But hitherto no gal- 
lery has been assigned exclusively to the 
decorative arts of the nineteenth century. 
This break in the chronological sequence of 
our collections has been mended by the in- 


of a domestic character. The walls have 
been painted or papered, the floors carpeted, 
the furniture grouped informally to sug- 
gest actual interiors of the periods repre- 
sented. In the other two alcoves this 
scheme had to be abandoned, as much of 
the material there shown could only be 
displayed in cases. The exhibition as a 
whole has presented many thorny problems 
both in selection and in arrangement,” and 
will undoubtedly be bettered as time goes 
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FIG. I. ALCOVE I. 








NEO-CLASSICISM 


THE EMPIRE STYLI 


stallation, in Gallery Jo, of a small collec- 
tion representing the varying fortunes of the 
applied arts in the nineteenth century. The 
exhibition, now open to the public, is com- 
posed in part of loans; it will, consequently, 
be changed from time to time, but it is 
hoped that the gallery! may be permanently 
used for the decorative arts of this period. 
Although one gallery is hardly adequate 
for the illustration of an era so many-sided 
as the nineteenth century, additional ex- 
hibition space has been secured by the use 
of partitions dividing the room into six 
alcoves. In four of these it has been 
possible to give the installation something 
1Connecting the gallery of modern decorative 
arts with one of the late eighteenth century. 
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Some of the exhibits in this gallery, it 
may be well to state, are shown not because 
they have artistic merit but because they 
illustrate certain phases of the decorative 
arts during the last century that cannot be 
omitted if the period is to be truthfully 
represented. The justification of an ex- 
hibition of this kind, in which tendencies 
influential today in the formation of taste 
may be seen originating in the preceding 
period, lies in its value as a means of stimu- 
lating interest in the present situation of 
the industrial arts and in fostering an 


2In the organization of this exhibition the 
writer has had the able codperation of Preston 
Remington, Assistant Curator in the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts. 
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intelligent attitude toward their regener- 
ation. The educational character of the 
exhibition is emphasized by the descriptive 
labels (placed at the entrance to each al- 
cove) in which an attempt has been made to 
give some idea of the influence of social 
and economic conditions upon the arts of 
decoration in the nineteenth century. This 
has been an unenviable task, as may readily 
be imagined; but if these brief statements 
of cause and effect help to bring about a 
better understanding of the past, and 
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that represents the best work of the period. 
The walls of this room are painted cobalt 
blue, and finished with a narrow frieze of 
old wall-paper. On the floor is an un- 
usually attractive Aubusson carpet of the 
period. 

In the adjoining alcove (fig. 3) a giddy 
wall-paper in blue, gray, and tan forms a 
characteristic background for the rosewood 
furniture and other examples of the house- 
hold arts of the period of Louis-Philippe 
(1830-1848) and of the early years of the 




















ALCOVE II. 


FIG. 2. 


MODIFIED NEO-CLASSICISM 


THE EMPIRE STYLE IN TRANSFORMATION 


through this means, a better understanding 
of present responsibility, they will have 
served their purpose. 

A lengthy description of the exhibits in 
the different alcoves is out of question in the 
space of this BULLETIN article. The illus- 
trations and a few comments must suffice. 
The walls of the first alcove (fig. 1) have 
been painted in neutral tints to harmonize 
with the classic severity of the Consulate 
and Empire furniture there displayed. In 
the opposite alcove (fig. 2), the neo-classi- 
cism of the Empire is seen in the process 
of transformation during the period of the 
Restauration (1814, 1815-1830) and shortly 
after. The furniture, of French, German, 
and American origin, is of the simple type 


reign of Queen Victoria. Opposite is the 
alcove (fig. 4) representing the antiquarian 
trend of the decorative arts in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Walls 
hung with flock-paper of brightest cherry 
red and crowded with gilt-framed pictures 
provide a typical setting for the “period” 
furniture popular in the Second Empire and 
later. The collecting mania is exemplified 
by the Oriental carpets and the Japanese 
screen. 

The two remaining alcoves represent 
different phases of the reform movement 
that in the second half of the century op- 
posed the decay of craftsmanship and the 
sterility of period “revivals.” William 
Morris dominates the fifth alcove (fig. 5). 
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FIG. 3 ALCOVE III. ROMANTICISM. THE REACTI 
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Here, against a background of sage green, 
topped with a dull gold frieze, are books, 
wall-papers, fabrics, pottery, a tapestry 
from the Merton looms, and a cabinet 
designed by Morris and painted by Burne- 
Jones. In the opposite alcove (fig. 6), 
with its walls of primrose vellow, are ex- 
amples of the work of the French innova- 
tors, especially those identified with the Art 
Nouveau movement at the close of the cen- 
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ARI 


culminating in the period of the Empire 
(1804-1814, 1815), began about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the dis- 
coveries at Herculaneum, among other 
causes, brought the antique into fashion. 
\s time went on, the assimilation of classi- 
cal motives became more pedantic; and 
after the Revolution (1793) and the rise of 
a new society that took as its model the 
culture of ancient Rome, the servile copy 














FIG. 5. ALCOVE V. 


MEDIAEVALISM. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT 


IN ENGLAND 


tury. Twocases in this alcove are devoted 
to the glass and enamels of Louis Comfort 
Tiffany, the American counterpart of these 
European leaders in the regeneration of the 
applied arts. 

The descriptive labels in the alcoves, to 
which reference has been made, read as 
follows: 


ALcOVE I. NEo-CLASSICISM 


The decorative arts in the early years of 
the nineteenth century are characterized 
chiefly by the imitation or adaptation of 
forms and ornament derived from ancient 
Greek and Roman art. This neo-classicism, 


shared popularity with the free adaptation. 
But in the period of the Empire there were 
still craftsmen such as Thomire and Jacob- 
Desmalter, trained in the exacting tradition 
of older days; there were still great artists 
such as Percier and Fontaine who did not 
find it beneath their dignity to design for 
the applied arts. Thus, at its best, the 
Empire style attained high distinction. 


ALCOVE II. 


The Empire style continued to be popular 
in France during the period of the Restau- 
ration (1814, 1815-1830), but in modified 
To meet the needs of the great 


MopiFiEp NEo-CLASSICISM 


form. 
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middle class that now, under new con- 
ditions of prosperity, demanded household 
furnishings in vastly increased quantities, 
furniture design was simplified to permit 
cheaper production. Ormolu enrichment, 
when it occurs, is rarely well executed; 
carving tends to disappear. This simpli- 
fied Empire style often has real charm. 
On the other hand, the taste of the recently 
enriched aristocracy of finance exerted an 


Empire had continued. For this class was 
now substituted a prosperous bourgeoisie, 
hovering between ostentation and frugality, 
and complacent in its muddled tastes. 
hese conditions favored increased pro- 


duction, but lowered standards. 
ROMANTICISM 


ALcoveE III. 


During the reign of Louis-Philippe (1830 
1848), in the midst of which (1837) Queen 
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FIG. O. ALCOVE VI. 


L’ART 


influence in quite the opposite direction, 
toward a sham magnificence that exagger- 
ated and coarsened Empire forms and orna- 
ment. A _ parallel development occurred 
in Germany (Biedermeier style), in Eng- 
land (Regency style), and elsewhere. Mean- 
while, the Romantic movement was gather- 
ing strength; and waning classicism met 
a serious rival in the ‘Troubadour style,” 
inspired by a sentimental interest in the 
Middle Ages. In general, the decorative 
arts in this period show a decline in design 
and craftsmanship. In the eighteenth 
century, patronage had been exercised by 
a comparatively small, cultivated class, 
accustomed to intelligent supervision and 
lavish support of the arts—a tradition the 


NATURALISM. 


FRENCH INNOVATORS AND 


NOUVEAL 
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Victoria ascended the throne of England, 
the modified Empire style gave way to 
heavy-handed eighteenth- 
century rococo, strange perversions in the 
Renaissance and Gothic modes, realistic 
fruit and flower motives, and the ornament 
of the Alhambra. Despite the degenera- 
tion of craftsmanship and the triumph of 
commercialism in the industrial arts, there 
still lingered ve stiges of the old idea that an 
age must add something of its own to the 
sum of inherited traditions. The period of 
Louis-Philippe avoided its full responsi- 
bility and took refuge in romanticism—the 
interest in things remote in time or place 

that served the nineteenthcentury through- 
out its course as sand in which to bury its 


pare dies of 
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head, like a frightened ostrich, when con- 
fronted with particularly unpleasant prob- 
lems. Yet the second quarter of the nine+ 
teenth century was not without originality 
of a kind; it set its own unmistakable stamp 
upon what it borrowed from the past; it 
even invented the over-stuffed chair. 


ALcove IV. ANTIQUARIANISM 


In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the naive eclecticism that had 
satisfied the age of Louis-Philippe was fol- 
lowed by “period” revivals characterized 
by greater exactness in imitation. The 
past was better known now. The inven- 
tion of photography had made possible 
an unlimited documentation, and the de- 
velopment of the illustrated book and 
magazine offered a vehicle for the wide 
dissemination of information concerning 
the historic styles. Original invention, 
except in the work of a few craftsmen who 
held aloof from the means of popular distri- 
bution, was at its lowest ebb. Thus anti- 
quarianism flourished. Individuals rivaled 
museums in collecting “antiques”; and for 
those who could not afford the genuine, 
obliging manufacturers offered reproduc- 
tions and imitations of varying merit. 
Nevertheless, the desire and the capacity 
to create anew were not wholly extinct, 
smothered in the welter of “‘period”’ fash- 
ions and worse. Dissatisfaction gave rise 
to the Arts and Crafts movement in Eng- 
land and to its counterparts here and on the 
Continent (see Alcoves V and VI). 


ALcoveE V. MEDIAEVALISM 


William Morris, poet, socialist, crafts- 
man, is the outstanding figure in the Eng- 
lish Arts and Crafts movement. From 
about 1860 to his death in 1896, he strove 
by word and example to revive the tra- 
ditional craftsmanship that had disappeared 
in the Industrial Revolution; to bring about 
a wider appreciation of the right relation of 
ornament to form and material; to make 
clear the necessity of renewing the deco- 
rative motives inherited from the past by a 
fresh recourse to nature. Intellectually, 
Morris was a romantic, enmeshed in medi- 
aevalism; emotionally, he was a creative 
artist of exceptional ability. The medi- 


aevalism that led Morris and his fellow- 
workers to place undue importance upon 
hand labor and to fail to recognize that the 
machine, like any other tool, produces good 
or bad work according to the ability of 
those who direct it, determined to a large 
extent the character of his own creative 
work. His wall-paper and textile designs, 
his tapestries and book productions reveal 
unmistakably his interest in the art of the 
Middle Ages; but they emulate rather than 
copy. Under the leadership of Morris, 
Crane, andothers, the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment in England opposed with some meas- 
ure of success the commercialism of the age. 
The movement would have exerted more 
influence on popular taste if it had made 
greater use of the facilities for inexpensive 
quantity production offered by the despised 
machine. 


ALCOVE VI. NATURALISM 


In France, during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, various measures were 
undertaken for the improvement of the 
industrial arts. Associations were formed; 
a museum of decorative art established; 
exhibitions held; new schools opened and 
the old system of instruction reorganized. 
The utility of these enterprises has since 
been proved; but the first results were 
chiefly a more accomplished archaeology 
and a greater technical proficiency. Of 
more immediate influence in the regener- 
ation of the decorative arts were the teach-| 
ing and work of two craftsmen, Eugéne 
Grasset (1845-1917) and Emile Gallé 
(1846-1904). Passionately interested in 
nature, both artists studied plant and 
flower forms as inspiration for decorative 
motives, and fostered the development of a 
naturalistic style that culminated in the 
Art Nouveau movement. The example of 
Japanese art, which began to be collected in 
France around 1880, stimulated technical 
experiments in the field of ceramics, and 
taught the beauty of studied simplicity. 

At the turn of the century a collective 
effort was made by a group of artists, en- 
couraged by Siegfried Bing, to create a new 
style that should abandon all imitation and 
adaptation of the historic styles in favor 
of ornament and forms freshly derived from 
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the study of nature. This style, known as 
L’Art Nouveau, is characterized at its best 
by refinement and graceful invention. The 
striving for novelty, however, led to abuse 
in structure and excess in ornamentation; a 
swarm of “‘profiteers’” obscured the real 
achievements of the leaders; and the manu- 
facturers, whose coéperation was essential 
in giving currency to the style, soon stood 
aloof after bitter experience with designers 
who lacked technical competence. The 
vogue of L’Art Nouveau was short-lived, 
but failure gave a wiser orientation to the 
movement, that has continued with marked 
success in recent years, to unite art and 
industry. L’Art Nouveau was paralleled 
in Germany and Austria by similar at- 
tempts to create a new style. In this 
country John LaFarge and Louis C. Tif- 
fany made notable contributions, especially 
in the field of glass, to the revival of crafts- 
manship. JoserpH BRECK. 
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OF THE METROPOLITAN:MUSEUM OF 


ART 
GEORGE W. STEVENS 


The death of the Director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, George W. Stevens, oc- 
curred October 29, 1926. Successful in 
building up that Museum from its incep- 
tion, which was his own, to the eminent 
place it now occupies, and admired for the 
devotion and skill he brought to his task, it 
is for something else that George Stevens 
will be chiefly remembered, something 
peculiarly his own, an all-pervading human 
sympathy. Believing in the power of art 
to give real pleasure in life, it was this 
sympathy with people that led him, 
through years hampered with illness, to 
work in the most personal way for the 
happiness of his city. It is given to few 
men to impress themselves into the life 
of a community as he did, and to fewer 
still to do this with the sole purpose that 
happiness may abound. 





ACCESSIONS 


THE PHOTOGRAPH Division of the Li- 
brary is now displaying photographs of early 
American houses. 


THE EGypTiAN ExpepiTIon. Part I] 
of this issue of the BULLETIN contains the 
report of the work of the Graphic Section 
of the Egyptian Expedition for the year 
1925-1920. 


A T’anG Pottery Horse. In the Room 
of Recent Accessions is shown a large T’ang 
pottery horse, the gift of Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness. It is of the well-known type of 
glazed tomb figures, but unusual because 
of its dark brown, almost black color. The 
tail and mane, probably of real horsehair, 
were originally inserted, but they did not 
stand the wear of ages and only the slits 
where they once were remain. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Work. During the two weeks from No- 
vember 8 to 21 an exhibition of work by 
pupils of the public schools from the elemen- 
tary grades through the high schools was 
held in the Museum under the auspices of 
the United Parents’ Association. Designs, 
drawings, batik work, and pottery were 
shown; in many examples the work was in- 
spired by objects in the Museum collections. 


MovinG PicturES OF THE MusEuM’s 
ARMOR AND FIREARMS. The three reels of 
armor films were sent abroad to be shown 
at the annual meeting in June of the Verein 


fiir bistorische Waffen- und Kostiimkunde in 


Germany, which this year was held in Dres- 
den. They proved of great interest to our 
foreign colleagues, who came from many 
parts of Europe, and their appreciation has 
led to requests on the part of literary and 
art societies that the films be shown in 
Stockholm, London, Berlin, Brunswick, 
Danzig, Darmstadt, Munich, and Vienna. 


FRENCH STAINED GLAss. In the lunette 
above the south door of the Room of Recent 


AND NOTES 


Accessions there are now enframed six 
small panels of early stained glass, the gift 
of George D. Pratt to the Museum. Of 
these the earliest are two small panels, 
rich in color, dating from the second half 
of the twelfth century and reputed to have 
come from the Abbey of St. Denis. Only 
slightly later in date, about the year 1200, 
are two figure panels from Le Mans Cathe- 
dral. Part of an early thirteenth-century 
window from the Church of St. Remi at 
Rheims forms a round-arched panel with 
patterns, rendered in cross-hatched and 
colored glass, very like those used for 
erisaille. A small section of border from 
an early thirteenth-century window com- 
pletes the little group, a reflection, though 
in miniature, of the glories of the Middle 
Ages. Ge i A. 


A New PusticaTtion. Perhaps no sub- 
ject has been for the layman more obscured 
in a mist of words than that of aesthetics. 
It was therefore an unusual pleasure last 
winter to hear six lectures on the analysis 
of beauty given by De Witt H. Parker in 
diction scrupulously within the compre- 
hension of any intelligent listener, yet quite 
without flavor of “talking down.” These 
lectures have now appeared as The Analysis 
of Art,! published by the Museum and the 
Yale University Press. Although revised 
for publication, none of their crisp lucidity 
has been lost, and the feature of illustrative 
slides which made possible prompt reference 
and visible proof has been retained in the 
seventy-two cuts. 


MemMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held November 15, 1926, 
the following persons, having qualified. 
were elected in their respective classes: 

Fettows 1N Perpetuity, Adolph S. 
Ochs, Mrs. Edna D. Tallman. 


1The Analysis of Art, by De Witt H. Parker, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. xii, 190 pp. 72 ill. 8vo. New Haven, 
1926. Price $4.00. 
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HONORARY FELLOW FOR LiFe, Junius 
Spencer Morgan. 

CONTRIBUTING MemBer, Mrs. Robert J. 
Cary. 

SusTAINING Memsers, Mrs. William F. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Edgar N. Dickson, Mrs. 
Lydia Friedman, Mrs. Artemus L. Gates, 
Mrs. Louis Gimbel, Sr., Mrs. Cortlandt 
Godwin, Mrs. Enno Greeff, Jason W. James, 
Miss Annie Kalish, Henry Katz, Mrs. 
Frances Thorley Kehoe, Miss Nancy V. 
McClelland, Mrs. Charles E. McMannus, 
Edwin T. Murdoch, Miss Alice Lord 
O’Brian, Mrs. G. M. Roberts, Mrs. Donald 
L. Samuels, Mrs. Jack Q. H. Smith, Mrs. 
James E. Spiegelberg, Mrs. Daisy Strauss, 
Mrs. Louis Stewart, Jr., Mrs. Joseph 
Stout. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 159. 


PusLic SHOWINGS OF MuseUM CINEMA 
Firms. On Wednesdays and Thursdays 
through the month of January the Muse- 
um’s cinema films will be shown in the Lec- 
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ture Hall at four o'clock. 
as follows: 

Wednesday, January 5. The Daily Life 
of the Egyptians—Ancient and Modern. 
lhe Gorgon’s Head: A Greek Myth. 

Thursday, January 6. A Visit to the 
Armor Galleries. Firearms of Our Fore- 
fathers, 

Wednesday, January 12. The Making of 
a Bronze Statue. The Spectre: A Colonial 
Fantasy. 

Thursday, January 13. The Daily Life 
of the Egyptians—Ancient and Modern. 
lhe Pottery Maker. 

Wednesday, January 19. The Pyramids 
and Temples of Ancient Egypt. Vasanta- 
sena: A Tale of India. 

lhursday, January 20. The Making of 
a Bronze Statue. The Gorgon’s Head: A 
Greek Myth. 

Wednesday, January 26. A Visit to the 
Armor Galleries. The Pottery Maker. 

Thursday, January 27. The Pyramids 
and Temples of Ancient Egypt. Vasanta- 
sena: A Tale of India. 


rhe program is 











LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN 
(Eighth Egyptian Room) 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL 


ARMS AND ARMOR.. 
(W ing H, Room 9 


Books, Er« 


CERAMICS 
(W ing a; Room 9 


yi (Wing iP Room 9) 


iy 
qT 
| 
; 
. | : 
(Wing J, Room 9g) 
| 
) COSTUMES: .550:0 2. 
A 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 


NOVEMBER, 1920 


OBJECT 


Blue glazed steatite scarab of Amenemhet 
III, XII Dynasty. PAS eats 
*Bronze hydria, Greek, V cent. B.c.; false- 
necked amphora, Mycenaean, abt. 1200 
B.c.; pyxides (2), Corinthian, VII cent 
B.C.; vase with seated Seilenos, Greek, 
[Vases ett. Bs oc. fos. Sec ae 
lilting harness, Saxon, 1560; *horse armor 
rump defense and two peytrel plates 
painted leather, Spanish, XV cent..... 
*Vamplate, backplate and fragments (2): 
back lame of gorget and neck guard, abt. 
1540; vambrace, elbow-cop, back lame 
of gorget, lower part of shoulder defense, 
fragments (2) of arm defense, lame of 
gorget, and lames (2) of shoulder de- 
fense, all belonging to Philip II suit, abt. 
1550,— German; reinforcing tilting buffe, 
Italian, abt. 1560; adarga (shield), Span- 
ish, XVI cent ; bs 
riginal manuscript: Fechtbuch, by 
Liechtenauer, German, 1443 


Amol), VITI-IX cent. . 


, porcelain, French, dated 


' Bowl, Persian 

Sévres vases (2 

*Pancake jug, salt-glaze stoneware, Amer- 
ican, middle of XIX cent 


Statuettes (2) and jardiniére, by Jacob 
Petit; perfume bottles (2), flower vases 
2), vase, bottles (2) in the form of statu- 
ettes of Robert Macaire and Bertram, all 
porcelain, 1830-1848; biscuit statuette, 
Lady in Crinoline, 1850-1870; statuette, 
vases (2), and plates (4), porcelain, de- 
signed by G. de Feure, 1897-1904; pot- 
tery vase, by Dalpayrat, 1897; bowl and 
vase (inkwell), pottery, by Bigot, 1895- 
1899; pottery milk jug, by Bigot with 
silver mounts by Colonna, 1899, 
French. 


Plate, coffee cup, tea cups (2), saucers (3), 


Colonna, tea cup and 


designed by E. 
Feure, all 


saucer, designed by G. de 
porcelain, French, modern......... 


*Dalmatic, brocaded white damask, late 


XV-early XVI cent.; cap and pair of 
gloves, knitted, XVI _ cent.,—Italian; 
embroidered caps (2) French or Italian, 
early XVII cent.; child’s embroidered 
cap, Louis XVI style, French, XVIII 
cent.; coat and trousers of Ferdinand 
VII, Spanish, abt. 1784-1785......... 


tRecent Accessions Room 
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SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase 


Gift of Henry G. Keasbey 


Gift of George D. Pratt 


Gift of Miss Marguerite 


Keasbey 


Purchase 
Purchase 


Gift of Miss Levantia Hal- 


sey. 


Purchase. 
Haase. 


Gift of R 


Purchase. 


(Floor I, Room 8). 
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Ciocks, WATCHES, ET« 
(Wing J, Room 9) 


DRAWINGS. 


FANS. 
GLass (Osyjects IN) 
(Wing J, Room 9 


LACES. 


LEATHERWORK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
(Wing H, Study Room 


METALWORK 


(Wing J, Room 9 


PAINTINGS 


PRINTS, 
ETc. en 
(Wing J, Room 9) 


REPRODUCTIONS. ... 


(Wing H, Study Room) 


SCULPTURE 
(W ing J, Room 9 


(Floor II, Room to) 


], Room o) 


(Wing 
(Wing FE, Room 11 


TEXTILES. 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 


(Wing J, Room o) 


ENGRAVINGS, 


OBJECT 


*Walking dress, mulberry silk, French, 


abt. 1829 


*W edding dress, white embroidered organ- 
die, French, 1864 
Clock, ormolu, French, abt. 1815-1830 


+ Tigre rampant vers une proie, by Antoine 
Louis Barye, 1795-1875; Le repos des 
cantonniers, by Jean Francois Millet, 
1814-1875 eas 

Fan, amber, by G. de Feure, French, abt. 
1900 


Vase, by Emile Gallé, French, 1806. 


*Sample of bobbin lace, Mechlin 
Russian, XIX cent , 
*Book-cover, Italian (Venetian), XVI cent 


The Story of Tenjin, Japanese, modern... 


*Chalice and paten, silver-gilt, Italian, 
early XVIII cent.; appliqués (12), danc- 
ing figures, ormolu, end of XVIII cent.; 
candlesticks (2), ormolu; ewers (2), 
ormolu and glass, abt. 1815-1830, 
French 


*Christ’s Descent into Hell, by Hierony- 
mus Bosch, Flemish, abt. 1462-1516; 
View of Naples, gouache, French, abt 
1830 Ls deileaicete Pare 

Engravings (2), Story of Androcles, early 
XIX cent.; lithographs (2), colored, by 
Devéria, abt. 1830,—French 

Photographic copy of a painting attributed 
to Ma Yuan (Sung period), Ming period, 
Chinese, modern 


Bust, ormolu, Louis XVIII, abt. 1815 
1825; bust, ormolu, Louis-Philippe, 
1830-1848; bronze head of Beethoven, 
by Antoine Bourdelle, contemporary, 
French , ace encase. 4 

Statuette group, terracotta, signed and 
dated Pinelli, F., Roma, 1833,—Italian 

Head of Buddha, Siamese. 


*Pieces (3), gold brocade from Lucca, XIV 
cent.; figured brocade representing 
Christ and the Magdalen, late XIV or 
early XV cent.; strip of violet damask 


and front of a chasuble in brocaded 
white damask, XV cent.,—Italian; bro- 
cade on silver ground, Persian, XVI 


cent.; black and white embroidery, Eng- 
lish, XVI cent.; embroidered velvet 
dress panels (4), Louis XVI period; silk 
fabric, Directoire period, XVIII cent.; 
tRecent Accessions Room 
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SOURCE 


Gift of Mrs. James Sullivan 
in memory of Mrs. Luman 
Reed. 


Gift of Mrs. James Sullivan. 
Purchase. 


Purchase 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Gift of Miss Dorcas Hedden. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Yamanaka and Co, 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase, 


the late Charles L. 
1918). 


Gift of 
Freer 


Purchase. 


Anonymous Gift. 
Gift of the Jan Kleykamp 
Galleries. 


(Floor |, Room 8) 
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CLASS 


Wing J], Room 9 


(Wing J, Room 9 


WoopWORK AND FuRNI- 
TURE 


Wing J, Room 9 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAIL 
(Wing J, Room 4) 


S00Ks, Etc. 
(W ing a Room 9 


METALWORK. 
(Floor Il, Room 22 


TEXTILES 


WoopworK AND Furni- 
ture. 
(Wing J], Room 9 


(Wing J, Room 9 


OBJECT 


pieces (53) including dresses and parts 
of quilted petticoats, principally toile 
du Jouy and chintz, mostly French, 
late XVIII or early XIX cent.; Aubus- 
son carpet, French, 1820. 

*Cotton print (fragment), Italian (Siena: 
XIX cent ; 

*Mis-en-carte, designed for La Malmaison, 
by Jean Frangois Bony, French, 1745 
1825 rere TT etcte-s ; 

Curtains(2), brocade, French, abt. 1855 

*Pieces (2) of velour, designed by G. de 
Feure, French, modern 


*Armchair, Louis XV, by G. Sene; console, 
Louis X V1, style of Beveman; armchairs 
(2); screen; armchair, by M. Gourdin; 
armchair, by L. Menel; armchair, by 
Brizard, XVIII cent.; table and side- 
chairs (2), in palisander wood, designed 
by E. Colonna, 1899; vitrine, armchair, 
and side-chair, designed by G. de Feure, 
1899-1900; mirror, end of XVIII or 
early XIX cent.; dessert (sideboard), 
and armchair (bergére gondole), abt 
1830,—French : 

*Frames (2) for overmantel mirrors, gilt 
wood, French, abt. 1830-1840......... 


Kylix: interior, banqueter; exterior, war- 
rior and athlete; Athenian, abt. 530-500 
SS 


Chaucer’s Works, printed by William Mor- 
ris; Hand and Soul, by Dante G. Ros- 
setti,—English, XIX cent. 


Pieces (78) of silver, principally English, 


XVII-early XIX cent.. 
*Pieces (2) of brocade, Russian, early XIX 
cent, P 


Armchairs (2), carved and gilded wood; 
jardiniére, wood with Sévres plaques and 
ormolu mounts, French, middle of XIX 
cent o's - . 

*Console table, rosewood, American 
abt. 1855; armchair, rosewood, French, 
abt. 1870 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 


SOURCE 


f 
Purchase. 
Gift of Miss Dorcas Hedden. 
Gift of H. A. Elsberg. 
Gift of H. W. Bell. 
Gift of R. Haase. 
t 
Purchase 
Gift of A. Decour. 
Lent by Albert Gallatin. 
\ 


Lent by Harold W. Bell 


Lent by Guy Walker 


Lent by Miss Dorcas Hed- 
den 


Lent by Mrs. Morris Hawkes. 


Lent by Harold W. Bell. 


DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


THE LIBRARY 


Edward D. Adams 
Stephen V. Grancsay 
F. Kleinberger 


Mrs. Edward Robinson 


Harold J. Ward 


DEPT. OF 
Howard Mansfield 
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GALLERIES 37 AND 38. NORTHERN AND ITALIAN PRIMITIVES 




















GALLERIES 40 AND 39. NORTHERN AND ITALIAN PRIMITIVES 
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for members 
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The BuLLeTIN and the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 
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to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
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ADMISSION 


The Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p-m.; Saturday until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. 
to6 p.m. The Cloisters and the American Wing 
close at dusk. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary. An appointment 
should preferably be made in advance. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 
group exceeding four in number. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 

PUBLICATIONS 

Catatocues published by the Museum, 
PHotoGraAPus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, ETCHINGS, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. to 
4.45 p. m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p. m. 

ENTRANCE TO THE MUSEUM 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 
DECEMBER 18, 1926-JANUARY 106, 1927 


December, 1926 


HOUR 
18 Some Problems in Oriental Art 
Langdon Warner 4:04 
19 Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 
Charles Fabens Kelley... 4:00 
25 Concert of Music for the Viole d’ Amour and Contrabass 
Thaddeus Rich and Antonio Torello 4:00 
26 ~The Painter and His Ruling Motive 
Royal Cortissoz ; 4:00 
January, 1927 
1 American Industrial Art: Side-Lights on Design Todav 
Richard F. Bach 4:01 
2 The Prado 
| dith R \bbot 4:00 
6 Arms and Armor in Painting and Sculpture (Informal Talk for Members 
Stephen V. Grancsay 4:00 
8 Moslem Architecture 
R M Rie fstahl 4 OK 
8 Talk on the Concert Program 
Thomas Whitney Surette 5:15 
9 Moroccan Textiles 
| liza M Niblack 4:00 
13) Arms and Armor in Painting and Sculpture (Informal Talk for Members 
Stephen V. Grancsay 4:00 
15 Architectural Monuments and Art of India 
\. V. Williams Jackson $:00 
15 Talk on the Concert Program 
Thomas Whitney Surette 5:15 
106 Adventures in Old Houses 
Walter Prichard Eaton 4:00 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Douglas Moore, Saturdays, December 11 and January 8 
at 1:45 p. m.; by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, December 18 and January 15, at 1:45 p. m., 
and each Sunday at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m.; for Members’ Children, by Anna Curtis Chandler 
Saturdays except December 25 and January 1, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


DECEMBER 198, 1920-JANUARY 15, 1927 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 
York University. 


December HOU! December HOt 
18 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 20 Museum Course for High School 
Helen Gaston Fish Faia 10:30 Teachers (M 
18 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 
Kate Mann Franklin. . 10:30 21 Oriental Rugs (N 
18 Outline of the History of Painting R. M. Riefstahl 11:00 
I 21 Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
Edith R. Abbot. 11:00 R. M. Riefstahl 8:00 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1925-19260 


| lr WAS explained in the Annual Report 
of the Egyptian Expedition a year ago! 
that owing to the unacceptable nature of 
the new regulations governing archaeologi- 
cal field-work in Egypt which had been im- 
posed by the Service des Antiquités at 
Cairo in 1924, the excavations of the Mu- 
seum’s Egyptian Expedition were sus- 
pended during the seasons of 1924-25 and 
1925-26, pending the outcome of negotia- 
tions with the Egyptian Government. 
During that period, however, the Graphic 
Section of the Expedition, under N. de 
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IN MY last report for the BULLETIN? | 
dealt with the pictures which I had re- 
covered from the ruined tomb of User. A 
fortnight was again spent this year in 
searching for further records under the 
thick grime that covers its walls, and in 
checking previous gains. A picture of the 
fagade of the tomb, a unique survival at 
Phebes of an ancient and dignified type of 
architecture, derived from brick structures 
and ultimately, perhaps, from buildings in 
wood combined with brick, can now be 
furnished (fig. 1). The control of light and 
shadow by the architect has here been ad- 
mirably combined with the decorative use 
of incised monumental writing to give a 
noble frontage to a model tomb. 

Figures 2 and 3, coming from the scene 
described in my last year’s report and re- 
ferred to again below, show what fine work 
has long lain concealed below its overlay of 
filth. Thutmose III (fig. 3) here sits in 
state, with his power symbolized by the 
whisk and crook which he holds in his hands 

1M.M.A. BuLcetin, March, 1926, Part II. 

2M.M.A. BuLtetin, March, 1926, Part II,pp. 
4iff. 


Garis Davies, continued its regular work of 
recording Theban tombs, and in the present 
article Mr. Davies outlines some of the re- 
sults achieved during the season of 1925-20. 
It is a pleasure to state that in conse- 
quence of the satisfactory outcome of the 
negotiations mentioned above, our Expedi- 
tion has now taken up again its full pro- 
grams of work, and that the Museum’s ex- 
cavations have been resumed at Thebes 
under the direction of H. E. Winlock, in 
continuation of the plan interrupted two 
\. M. LYTHGOE. 


Vears ago. 


GRAPHIC SECTION 


and by his elaborate crown, in which the 
horns of the ram and bull are combined. 
His double carries behind him his portrait- 
headed staff and his divine name. Figure 
2 gives an admirable representation of the 
aged vizier, whose bent attitude and com- 
fortable slippers, together with his some- 
what shrunken form, illustrate the descrip- 
tion, given in words above his head, of the 
burden of years which he carried to the 
king’s throne in support of his plea for a 
coadjutor. The photographs are by the 
practised hand of Mr. Burton. 

The scene in figure 5, from the tomb of 
Amenuser, is selected because of the rarity 
of any depictions of religious rites in con- 
nection with civil appointments. For | 
take the picture to have this significance, 
since it occurs on a wall otherwise devoted 
entirely to the subject of User’s nomination 
as co-vizier with his father, and not to be 
merely a demonstration that, with the ap- 
pointment of a younger man to the office, 
the attendance of the vizier on the king in 
his public appearances could now be re- 
sumed. It appears as if a ratification of 
civil acts before the god of the capital, so 
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solemn that the king also attended it, was 
reserved for the most important of all ap- 
pointments, that of the vizier. The induc- 
tion of the high priest of Amon may 
have been a purely ecclesiastical affair; for 
though at the nomination of Amenhotep- 
sise to the second priesthood of Amon, 
depicted in Tomb 75, the king from his 
throne confirms the choice, yet it does not 
appear that he took part in the informal 
procession which conveyed the new official 
to the temple.* 

No parallel picture of this date showing 
the king actually being carried in the state 
palanquin has come down to us, though it 
was a mode of transport which was evi- 
dently used, even after the introduction of 
chariots, when the way to be traversed lay 
where no carriage road was possible, as in 
the temple courts. We have evidence for 
its use, however, under Queen Hatshepsut 
at a solemn ceremonial.‘ It was employed 
again by Ikhnaton to convey him and his 
queen from the palace to a pavilion in the 
plain when a great durbar of the subject 
nations was held in his twelfth year. Ata 
later period Harmhab is depicted in his 
temple at Silsilis as being borne in a similar 
chair at a military triumph, and Ramses at 
Medinet Habu attends the great festival of 
Min in the same fashion.® 

The formalities and personnel which 
these royal excursions entailed are in nearly 
all respects the same, though the occasions 
were so different. The king’s body-guard, 
being there on a peaceful errand, carry fans 
or festal branches as well as their weapons 


’Theban Tombs Series, II, p. 8, pls. XIII, 
XIV. 

4Carter and Naville, Deir el Bahari, pl. CX XV. 
It is possible that the chair here shown is a double 
one, making provision for the queen’s consort 
too. See below. 

’Davies, El Amarna, II, pl. XXXVII; IIT, 
pl. XIII. The two representations which we 
have differ in this, that a great palanquin in which 
the pair sit together is shown in the one case, 
while, in the other, separate chairs are provided 
for king and queen. In the queen’s chair the 
lion is replaced by a lioness as a tribute to the 
sex of the occupant, and the sphinx which formed 
the arm of the chair seems to have been a female 
one too. 

®Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, p. 351; 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, III, pl. LX. 


and regimental devices, and military music 
is furnished by drums, trumpets, and reso- 
nant sticks. One of the standards consists 
of the figure of a horse. The roval body- 
guard, and perhaps the police patrol too, 
seems, therefore, to have included a de- 
tachment of chariotry. 

The two officiants who burn incense and 
pour out a libation before the king direct 
the purifying rite in parallel scenes toward 
the king’s person, and not, as here, to the 
temple or the royal pathway. It was their 
office, probably, to do all these acts in 
succession, and this is hinted by their posi- 
tion close to the king, even when turning 
away from him. In our picture a high 
official, “‘the fan-bearer on the right hand 
of the king,” bearing axes, fan, and sash, 
walks beside the chair, and the vizier pre- 
cedes it in lonely state, with festal cone on 
his head and the king’s seal round his 
neck. He is “the seigneur, royal chancellor, 
unique companion, he who gives satisfaction 
in all the land, the superintendent of the 
capital and vizier, Amenuser.”” A_ few 
hours back he was only “scribe of the 
treasury of the god,” but his position as son 
of the superannuated vizier stood him in 
better stead than any bureaucratic rank. 

There is a characteristic indication of the 
detachment of the Egyptian artist from the 
purely human scene in the addition of a 
third member to the king’s personal ser- 
vants. One man carries his master’s bow, 
quiver, and bag, another his sandals; the 
third person is the hieroglyph for Life, 
which, by the provision of a pair of arms, is 
brought sufficiently near to flesh and blood 
to become the king’s closest attendant and 
bear the sunshade behind him. | Probably 
the sunshade was in reality an attachment 
of the chair, but to the Egyptian mind its 
form was so much more than mere sym- 
bolism, and its power to fulfil its function 
so real, that the artist can assign it a place 
among the walking followers without being 
chargeable with whimsicality or caricature. 
He would have been more consistent, how- 
ever, if he had supplied it with legs also to 
suit the moving scene. The military es- 
cort and band which precede the king and 
vizier were described in my previous report. 

The scene shown in figure 4 is from the 
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tomb of Rekhmiré, 


vizier of Thutmose III. 
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another and 


later 


It is not very at- 


tractive, being now sadly mutilated 
never having had any merit of design or 
execution. Yet it is of considerable inter- 


est as an illustration 
of a feature rarely 
represented, the 
daily, or at least 
regular, working of 
the law in Egypt in 
the petty courts. 
Rekhmiré, who 
reckoned it his 
proudest boast that 
he judged justly 
without showing 
partiality, sending 
both litigants away 
satisfied, dealing 
equally with the 
weak and powerful, 
and giving no cause 
of regret to any one 
who made petition 
to him, has himself 
recorded in his tomb 
that it was his duty 
to hear petitions in 
an orderly and dig- 
nified way, ‘“‘one 
being heard after 
another, without 
allowing one who Is 
behind to be heard 
before one who is in 
front.” As to the 
spirit in which jus- 
tice is to be ad- 
ministered, he 
quotes with approv- 
al his instructions 
that the duty of a 
judge is not only to 
avoid favor to the 
great, but also to be 
careful not to treat 


FIG. 2. 


and 


THE 


any man as a slave, 


helping every man to his rights, letting one 
who is rejected know the reason for it, and 
listening patiently to the man who is even 
more anxious to have his case heard out 
than to win it. He tells us he has been 
warned: “Do not get angry unjustly with 
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any man; be angry only about that regard- 
ing which one ought to be in anger.” So 
far all is on the highest plane. But those 
who know human nature will want assur- 
ance that the practice in the Egyptian 





AGED VIZIER 


courts conformed to 
these lofty ideals. 
It must be confessed 
that our picture is 
in no way calculated 
to reassure us on 
that point. 

It is labeled, 
“Rekhmiré going 
forth early in the 
day to perform the 
daily rites and to 
hear the cases of 
the people and the 
petitioners of all 
Egypt, without 
showing — partiality 
to small or great, 
rewarding the op- 
pressed, giving relief 
to the overbur- 
dened, and bringing 
home his crime to 
him who has com- 
mitted it.” 

Dignity and order 
has certainly been 
provided for. Be- 
sides an array of 
the personal _ ser- 
vants of the vizier 
(not shown in our 
picture), we see 
scribes, ushers, and 
police in over- 
whelming number, 
at least one to every 
petitioner. One 
usher of the court, 
baton in hand, 
drags forward a de- 


fendant by the wrist, though his superior ts 
perhaps counseling milder treatment. An- 
other, whose action is lost, looks too much 
like the familiar servant who applies the 
stick in advance as a means of inculcating 
respect. Another pushes back an eager 
applicant at the point of his truncheon. 
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\ fourth grips by the hand a trembling 
litigant or defaulter. Those who wait are 
in all attitudes of excited hope or despair, 
of groveling fear or loud appeal. 

One’s first feeling is one of complete 


of the East-end) will recognize that the 
court of the most blameless vizier who 
cared for order and justice would inevit- 
ably wear much of this aspect. If it takes 
two to make a quarrel, it similarly needs 
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FIG. 4. THE PEOPLE PRESENT PETITIONS TO THE VIZIER 


revulsion against this heartless contrast 
to the fine sentiments written on the walls 
of the adjoining room. Second thought, 
however, may suggest that it would have 
been easy for Rekhmiré to have drawn a 
picture in full harmony with his instruc- 
tions and his advertised ideals. The rep- 
resentation is thus at least honest. Further, 
those who know the East (to say nothing 


a people with a sense of justice, no less 
than a just judge, before right can be done 
or even mercy safely shown. An English 
judge today finds it always very difficult, 
and often impossible, to execute justice 
in Egypt, because both litigants and all 
the witnesses are seeking to avoid it. 
What they demand ts more than justice for 
themselves and less than justice for the ad- 
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versaries, and they regard far-sought false- 
hood and cunning as their proper contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of law. rue 
philanthropy is a fine art in all lands, and 
in the East is made almost impossible by 
the people themselves. Difficult as it is to 
find a just judge, an honest litigant is still 
more rare, and the superiority of a judge to 
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FIG. 0. A STATUE OF THUTMOSE III AS 
AN OFFICIANT 


bribes will awaken general dissatisfaction, 
since it impedes an unjust decision against 
one’s neighbor. 

It will be seen that many of the suitors 
here have come with something in their 
hands which they proffer again and again, 
the more eagerly the more that their offer ts 
pushed aside. This might, of course, mean 
that bribery is in full swing and only re- 
jected when not considered sufficient. It 
may equally well mean, however, that cor- 
ruption is the only procedure which those 


10 


who have anything to offer understand or 
desire. Or it may be that the cases being 
heard here are mostly those of protest 
against assessment of taxes. In this case 
the men or women, having first carefully 
buried out of sight all of their little valua- 
bles, come to court with a miserable roll 
of cloth, a valueless necklace, the smallest 
jar of grain, and proffer it with tears as their 
last possession. Of course there are genuine 
cases. One woman seems to be nursing a 
bandaged arm, and in face of the fact that 
the skeletons of women show an undue pro- 
portion of broken bones of the forearm, 
this may well be a plea of real brutality, 
which it is to be hoped the vizier will be 
able “to bring home to the man who did tt.”’ 
In any case, the court will be full of dis- 
order, of loud protestations, of wild gesti- 
culations of despair, of irrepressible at- 
tempts to get in the front row and be heard 
first. None of this was taken into ac- 
count in the exalted “instructions to the 
vizier,” but Rekhmiré knew only too well 
that while nothing is more easy than to in- 
culcate high principles, nothing is more 
difficult than to apply them to an unideal 
world; that the people themselves made it 
hard for him to do even rough right; and 
that, without a host of ushers and an array 
of sticks, there was little hope of order or 
silence in his hall of justice. He seems to 
have presented us with a picture of the 
actual procedure in his court as a humorous 
commentary on the official regulations. Let 
us hope that he was one of those wise ad- 
ministrators who know that the spirit of 
official rules is only kept by continual 
breaches of the letter, and that the humor 
which he has here shown (if | rightly inter- 
pret the picture) helped him on many a 
weary day to work through a long list of 
supplicants for injustice. In dealing with 
“the petitions of the people”’ it was best 
that the forty rolls of the law should lie be- 
fore him in unconsulted imposingness. 
rhere are several tombs at Thebes where 
arrays of gifts are being presented to the 
king by schools of crafts on New Year’s 
Day or other occasions. Among them are 
statues of himself or his queen which he 
would naturally present again to the vari- 
ous temples in celebration of some victory 
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or to perpetuate forever his act of homage 
to the gx d, or else would place in the build- 
ing where his own cult was being, or was to 
be, celebrated. 

It sometimes happens, of course, that the 
actual statue which we see pictured is 
rescued from the ruins of such a temple, 
and still oftener that very similar statues 
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FIG. 8. STATUE OF THUTMOSE III 
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are recovered, so that we can instructively 
compare the actual monument with the 
representation of it by the ancient draughts- 
man. A tomb of the time of Hatshep- 
sut, for instance, displays groups of stat- 
uary in which the queen is seated face 
to face with the god Amon, and one would 
gladly know the exact form in which the 
somewhat difficult situation was treated 
in stone, and whether the problem was 
met by placing two separate statues in 
the temple face to face. It is of course only 
when the statue or other object has pe- 


culiarities that actual identification is 
probable or possible, since ordinary forms 
and postures must have been many times 
repeated in various materials and very 
different sizes. 

This year’s work in the tomb of Rekh- 
miré contains such a series of statues, of 
which a few are shown in figure 7. They 
have suffered considerable injury. The 
first on the left may be that fine statue in 
black granite of Thutmose III of which the 
lower half was found in the temple of Kar- 
nak (fig. 8), for the exact form is rather 
unusual. Of the form in which the king 
sprawls to lay some object at the feet of the 
god there are representations which take 
full advantage of the posture to furnish 
very admirable studies of the human figure, 
but the earliest known to me is one of Thut- 
mose’s son and successor. The group, in 
green or gray stone, of the king and queen 
seated side by side has not come down to 
us yet, though it has a parallel from the 
reign of their grandson, Thutmose IV 
(Cairo, No. 42080). This extant monu- 
ment makes it probable that the king’s 
left arm embraced the queen’s body, as 
hers does his, and that the artist has omit- 
ted this for simplification’s sake and has 
given to the left arm the pose which be- 
longs to the other. The seated statue of 
the king who rests his feet on two prone 
captives, of which only the near one, a 
negro, is made visible, has no parallel that 
I know of. The legs of the captives would 
probably be almost entirely engaged in the 
solid block of the throne and lie shoulder to 
shoulder under his feet; but, till such a 
statue comes to light, it remains uncertain 
whether the drawing is realistic, or whether 
the captives shown may not have been 
merely incised on the sides or top of a foot- 
stool. This would conform better to com- 
mon custom. Actual monuments are thus 
seen to be necessary to interpret the pic- 
tures. 

In all likelihood we possess the actual 
original of the piece of sculpture on the 
right of figure 7, seeing that is a female 
sphinx, an almost unique production. 
Unlike its Greek derivative, the Egyptian 
sphinx was essentially male, the king in 
leonine aspect, delineated in repose in 


























THE EGYPTIAN 
sculpture, in conquering power in relief and 
painting. Only the accident of Queen 
Hatshepsut assuming for a time full powers 
as a ruling sovereign of Egypt gave rise to 
the anomaly of a female sphinx, or rather, 
perhaps, of a male sphinx carrying the head 
of the queen. A number of fragments of 
such sphinxes which lined the approach to 
her temple were found by Mr. Winlock on 
the site recently, and the head of one of 
them has long been in the Berlin Muse- 
um. Thutmose III, in his revolt against 
Hatshepsut’s usurpation of power, en- 
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of such statues parallel with his own on any 
site. It is more probable that he wished to 
demonstrate by this figure of the younger 
Hatshepsut that, if the older also had been 
shown in lioness form, it was not in her own 
right, but as the consort of a king-lion. 
This sphinx, then, not only recalls a politi- 
cal cabal of long ago, but brings the long 
past surprisingly close, as we contemplate 
the two representations of the same work of 
art, one by line, the other by photography, 
with three and a half millenniums between 
them. 





FIG. O. 


deavored to match or outdo all that she 
had done, and he appears by this statue to 
have gone so far as to have delineated his 
consort, Meretré-Hatshepsut, as a lioness. 
By a strange fate, this monument seems to 
have reached Europe in ancient times, hav- 
ing been carried off, perhaps, by the Greeks 
as strangely in harmony with their idea of a 
sphinx. It was found in the temple of Isis 
at Rome, and is now in the Barraco Collec- 
tion (fig. 9). It corresponds in every 
way to the picture we have here, except in 
the projecting tail of the vulture head- 
dress which actually would be only an in- 
cised, instead of a plastic, feature. Even 
the two profiles seem strikingly alike, little 
as exact portraiture was insisted on, es- 
pecially by draughtsmen. There is the 
more chance that the design shows the 
monument preserved to us in that it is 
little likely that Thutmose set a whole row 
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BARRACO COLLECTION 


The statue of the king shown in figure 6 
is an unusual one-and its character almost 
proves that it was executed in wood, prob- 
ably common wood covered with pitch, 
like the life-size statues that stood in the 
antechamber of Tutenkhamon’s tomb 
The statue depicts the king carrying em- 
blematic staffs and objects in one of the 
rites connected with the great periodic Sed 
festival. 

Figure 11, taken from a painting by Mrs. 
Davies from Tomb 56, is not only an ex- 
cerpt from a tomb scene, but also an extract 
from ancient life, full of naturalness and 
humor, because the artist has seized all the 
salient features of a familiar occurrence, as 
well the by-play as its serious side. 

The wall from which it, is taken shows 
the king, Amenhotep II, presiding at the 
mobilization of a body of tre Ops for serv ice 
and the distribution of rations to the men. 
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The dinner hour has come. The king is 
served apart where he sits, axe in hand, as 
befits the head of the army. In an outer 
room the officers are entertained. The 
lower ranks have to be content with a 
soldier’s frugal meal, which consists, in the 
main at least, of bread and water; the 
higher have their equally simple viands 
more delicately served, at any rate, and 
wine perhaps takes the place of water. 
Outside in the court the men are marshaled 
by their officers, all with their kit-bags 
ready to receive the contents of a basket of 
bread which is being served out to each. 
Ihe recruits, however, have not learned 
their drill, nor are they fit to appear in the 
ranks. Their matted and tangled hair 


in military orderliness and the inconspicu- 
ousness so dear to officers. But to him it 
is the disappearance of freedom and iden- 
tity. He looks, and no doubt feels, like a 
donkey being clipped for the tourist season. 
The execution of the picture is of the rough- 
est, but the stiff arrangement cannot con- 
ceal the life below the surface. The con- 
trast between the gloomy recruits, each 
buried in his thoughts, and the well-drilled 
squads above, marching in double file to 
get their ration of bread, divides the world 
at a touch into soldiers and civilians. 

In this way our work goes on, as year by 
year we transfer the surviving records of 
Thebes to paper, and eventually to print, 
and so build up the deep and detailed 





FIG. 10. PLANTS GROWING ON A BANK. EL AMARNA 


especially needs to be put in trim; so, under 
the trees in the fore-court, they receive the 
attentions of the regimental barbers. The 
tedium of waiting their turn brings all the 
misery of their situation home to them (for 
they deem themselves to be slaves marked 
out for death on the confines of the known 
world), and they give way to dull resigna- 
tion and hopeless memories of the familiar 
scenes they are in danger of quitting for- 
ever. One man seems about to break out 
into tears, and needs a reassuring pat on the 
back from a more cheerful fellow. Another 
finds some consolation in proving for the 
first time the comfort of a palace camp- 
stool and allows a comrade a few inches of 
the hard edge in return for the support of 
his back. 

The man in the barber’s hands is under- 
going the novel experience with patience. 
The barber, in order to get at the underly- 
ing growth of his shaggy poll, has tied up 
all the hair on the crown into a knot, and, 
layer by layer, is separating the hair into 
strands and fixing them with fat from a 
bowl, as a thatcher might deal with straw 
ona roof. It is the first lesson of the recruit 


knowledge of an ancient state which our 
children’s children will possess, having be- 
fore them the vivid pictures in word and 
design of the several parts which the king, 
the vizier, the artist, the rude recruit, 
and the humble toiler played therein, the 
trials they endured, the ideals that upheld 
them, and the laughter that lightened the 
burden. 

The death of Mr. Newton at El Amarna 
last year placed the Egypt Exploration 
Society in difficulties. Mr. Wilkinson, 
whose services were lent to the Society for 
a few days, brought back a tracing of a 
fresco in the palace there. It indicated a 
work of supreme importance in the history 
of the art of that time and place, and its 
unique character, no less than its deplorable 
condition, made it advisable that it should 
be copied in color with the least possible 
delay. Our coéperation with the Society 
has therefore been continued in the in- 
terests of both parties. Mrs. Davies and 
I spent five weeks at Et Till at the end of 
the season, and by recopying secured be- 
tween us two colored reproductions of the 
great fresco, fourteen feet long. It is suf- 
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ficient to say here that, to a quite surpris- 
ing degree, it carries the naturalistic ten- 
dencies of the local artist beyond all their 
known efforts elsewhere, and constitutes a 
datum of capital importance, as well as a 
decorative achievement that is likely to 
take highest rank. The Society proposes 
to make this and similar features at El 
Amarna the subject of a special memoir, 


but | am permitted to show here a few of 
the little plants which line the banks of a 
strip of water out of which papyrus stems 
spring in graceful confusion (fig. 10). Orig- 
inally there was no less than a seventy- 
foot run of this charming and _ infinitely 
varied flora round this one room. The 
fresco itself will be on exhibition in the 
Museum next year. 
N. bE Garis DAvies. 








